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A ROMAN PORTRAIT HEAD. 


NE of the chief features in the 
() history of art is the interesting 
way in which each of the nations 
whose activities are chronicled in the his- 
tories produced varying expressions of 
art reminiscent of that which preceded 
them. Each in turn added something to 
that heritage which has come down to us 
to-day, evidences of which invite inspec- 
tion and study in our museums. In the 
case of the Romans it is generally con- 
ceded that their contribution lay in their 
remarkable examples of portraiture, and 
in historical reliefs. Even when we dis- 
count the part which Greek artists are 
known to have played in the artistic pro- 
duction of the Romans, we are confronted 
with a feeling for realism, a study of 
character, and a brutal truth which is a 
note quite foreign to Greek work. 

The museums of Europe have their 
share of Roman portrait-busts, both of 
the Emperors and of private individuals, 
and the visitor to American museums will 
be pleased to note that our own galleries 
are acquiring examples of thisclass. The 
American museum, however, is not satis- 
fied unless the bust under consideration 
has distinctive qualities. The head illus- 
trated on the front page is a recent gift 
to the School of Design from Mrs. Gus- 
tav Radeke, and is a notable addition to 
the collection of Greek and Roman ob- 
jects. The portrait is that of a man in 
the prime of life, but not of pure Latin 
blood, for the short curly hair and the 
general cast of features betray that mix- 
ture with negro blood which doubtless 
made his position in the Roman world 
not an easy one. The bust in question, 
as has been pointed out by a deep student 
of classical art, is somewhat in a class by 
itself, not in its artistic qualities, but from 
the fact that few busts showing a negroid 
type have as yet rewarded the spade of 
the excavator. There are, however, a 
number of portraits showing the pure 
negro type. 

There is also distinct artistic quality 


in the bust under discussion. Many of 
the productions of Roman date betray 
hasty workmanship, lack of technique, 
and distinct evidence of commercial pro- 
duction. Our portrait bust, however, 
shows a subtlety of modeling, a striving” 
for a conception of the soul of the man 
who is represented, and an appreciation 
of the material which places it far above 
the average. cre 

It is useless to hazard any conjecture ~ 
as to the name or station in life of the 
man whose likeness has become a feature 
of our galleries. The refinement and ex- 
pression so carefully wrought in the Car- 
rara marble would possibly suggest a 
teacher or philosopher. That he held a 
position of some distinction seems to be 
evident from the fact noted above that 
few if any busts of like mixed blood have 
been found. The technique is slightly 
suggestive of a Greek touch, but if so it 
is thoroughly imbued with the Roman 
search for expression of character. 

Roman portraiture found its greatest 
expression in the Augustan and Flavian 
periods, although it has its origin before 
that date. If reference is made to the 
generalizations regarding the shape of 
the portrait busts which were first deter- 
mined by Bienkowski', the bust in ques- 
tion is probably Flavian (2nd century, 
A. D.). The treatment of the eye would — 
still further indicate this date. 

The accession of this bust will be all 
the more appreciated by the visitors to our 
galleries as they examine the portrait in 
question and compare it with others which 
may come to their attention. 
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HARMONY IN BLUE. 
TELE DWE 


By JAMES A. McNEILL WHISTLER. 


HE Jesse Metcalf Fund has secured 

to the permanent collection a choice 
group of representative American 
paintings. Important as this group has” 
become, a valuable addition was made to 


So Archéologique, 3rd series, vol. 27, 1895, p. 
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“it last May through the purchase of a 
painting by James A. McNeill Whistler 

entitled, “A Harmony in Blue. The 

' Duet.” This is an example which is de- 
cidedly characteristic. It is not neces- 
sary to remind the reader of Whistler’s 
eccentricity, of his love for subtle color- 
ing, and of his appreciation of the master- 
ful technique, both in line and color which 
he found in Oriental art. Neither is it 
“necessary to recall his marked antipathy 
to popular ideals of artistic expression, 
which betrayed tonal quality to crass 
realism. Prettiness to him was repugnant, 
and his sensitive nature revolted at the 
way the public and especially the critics 
sneered at his work. Painful as this was 
to him we are indebted to it for being the 
incentive which caused him to express his 
innermost feelings in satire and essay, 
and thus enabling us to appreciate both 
the man and his work the more because 
of his explanation. 

The phases of his artistic expression 
which brought him into greatest difficul- 
ties were the color problems which he 
was pleased to call “ Nocturnes,” “ Har- 
monies,” and ‘“‘Symphonies.” In the dis- 
cussion of these it has been repeatedly 
stated that the artist cared nothing about 
the expression of detail, but sought for 
subtlety of color. In this respect he was 
inaclass by himself. To this group be- 
longs the new acquisition of the museum. 

The painting in question was given by 
the artist to his sister. While in her 
possession it was seen by J. J. Cowan, the 
English connoisseur who acquired during 
his lifetime such a remarkable and repre- 
sentative collection of Whistler’s work. 
The artist was persuaded to induce his 
sister to release the painting and accept 
another in its stead, whereupon it became 
a feature of the-Cowan collection. There 
it remained for a number of years until it 
lately came to America. 

The difficulty of comprehending Whist- 
ler’s color studies has been noted above, 
and this was so great in the artist’s day 
that we find him writing about one such 
painting as follows, ‘* The vast majority 


of English folk cannot and will not con- 
sider a picture apart from any story which 
it may be supposed to tell. 

“My picture of a‘ Harmony in Gray 
and Gold’ is an illustration of my mean- 
ing,—a snow-scene with a single black 
figureand alighted tavern. I care nothing 
for the past, present, or future of the 
black figure, placed there because the 
black was wanted at that spot. All that 
I know is that my combination of gray 
and gold is the basis of the picture. Now, 
this is precisely what my friends cannot 
grasp.”! What is true of the “ Harmony 
in Gray and Gold” is equally true of 
the new accession of the “ Harmony in 
Blue.” Here also does one feel the force 
of Whistler’s words when he writes, “ As 
music is the poetry of sound, so is painting 
the poetry of ‘sight, and the subject-matter 
has nothing to do with harmony of sound 
or color.2~ What then should be looked 
for? Certainly not an analysis of subject 
which calls for a standing figure of a man 
playing a violin, and two singers, also 
standing, a few feet away. Instead they 
are simply three spots of lighter value 
against a background which charms with 
its subtle variations of blue, so carefully 
laid on in flat tones. 

Apart from its sensitive expression of 
color, the work betrays the craftsman, 
for there is little evidence of change in 
pigment. In view of another article in 
this Bulletin on “ Pigment” it is interest- 
ing to note Whistler’s own words about 
his colors. ‘The old masters used simple 
pigments which they ground themselves. 
I try to use what they used. After all, it 
is not so much what one uses as the way 
it is used.’’3 

Such a work does not admit of black 
and white reproduction, and reveals its 
wealth of suggestion and beauty only after 
repeated visits on the part of those who 
care to receive its message. That it has 
found a permanent home in the School of 


1The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, p. 126. 

“The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, p. 127. 

3Recollections and Impressions of J. A. McN 
Whistler, by A. J. Eddy, p. 72. 
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Design is indeed a matter of decided 
moment to all who are interested in the 
institution, who care for American paint- 
ing; or, best of all, who appreciate refine- 
ment in art. Pek. 


PIGMENT. 


HE present age is one of scientific 
| achievement and the rule of thumb, 
so called, has given way to accurate 
formule in manufactured articles. This 
change of procedure has resulted in great 
benefit in most lines of endeavor, but 
facts seem to prove that there has been 
no improvement in the preparation of 
pigment. Indeed the contrary is true, for 
the poor quality of modern material is 
very evident when contrasted with the 
old. 

Commercialism must bear most of the 
blame for this difference. The invention 
of the collapsible air tight color tube 
figures also in the failure of the supply of 
pure colors. 

The ancient painter was craftsman as 
well as artist. Inventories of the effects 
of painters show that a stone table used 
for grinding color was always a part of 
the studio equipment. The preparation 
of the colors for use, that is, the grinding 
‘and mixing of the dry color with oil or 
other medium, was in the hands of the 
painter or under his immediate supervi- 
sion. His idea was naturally to procure 
purity and durability. 

Care must also have been used in the 
preparation of the oils and mediums, for 
they have dried perfectly, and under their 
coverings of dirt, old varnish or stain 
the pigment is clear and beautiful to-day. 

Once the artist began to purchase his 
colors ready for use he lost the means of 
keeping it pure. To-day there is scarcely 
an artist who is capable of testing the 
purity of the oil he uses, much less clarify- 
ing it so that it is fit for use; yet both 
the testing and clarifying are extremely 
simple and should be practiced by every 
painter who uses oil color. 


There were colors used formerly in — 


Europe and not in the market to-day. 
Among these are the true Naples yellow, 
the Vandyke brown and a certain beauti- 


ful copper green which cannot be handled 


in the modern method of painting as it 
would blacken other colors with which it 
came in contact. : 

The Naples yellow was apparently a 
limited deposit of ochre found in Italy, 
and is now entirely used up. A certain 
picture by Catena has a large amount of 
this color used almost pure in the sky and 
draperies. This yellow is more pale and 
straw-colored than yellow ochre, and has 
none of the turgid quality of the latter. 
It is of extreme purity and shades to an 
almost ashen color. It is not possible 
to mix colors with white to obtain the 
quality of such a color used pure. 

The Vandyke brown was also a small 
deposit of earthy pigment now worked 
out. The modern Vandyke brown is an 
unstable pigment and there is no other 
permanent brown which will exactly take 
its place. 

The copper green is of a translucent 
soft quality and was much used in drapery 
by the Italians. Its use extended also to 
France where Nattier employed it with 
success. It is an absolutely safe and 
permanent color if kept separate from 
the other colors; this, however, is not 
possible in the modern system of opaque 
painting where the colors are mixed or at 
least in touch. It must be used alone in 
flat tones and kept away from adjacent 
colors. This pigment would be a great 
addition to the modern palette if our 
painters could use it. Viridian alongside 
this color shows muddy and is entirely 
lacking in transparent sparkling quality. 

There was another brown used by the 
Italians for modeling and as a stain or 
glaze for lowering the tone of flesh. It 
has almost the quality of a thin oil which 
would turn brown after exposure to the 
air. There is no pigment on the modern 
palette which will replace a missing por- 
tion. Pigment so used will appear as a 
crude muddy smear. In fact that is a 
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- true statement of most of our pigments 


- 


beg laid alongside a bit of old pure color. 
_ The artist of former days ground his 
color for immediate use, since he had no 
_ means of keeping it moist for any length 
of time. This is quite apart from the 
fact that color mixed and ground in oil 
does not keep well anyway. To-day the 
color is ground and so manipulated that 
it will be ready for use five years from 
-that date. The tube does part of the 

work of keeping it moist, but not all. 

The manufacturer also does a part, and 
his work is not with the end in view that 
the color shall be pure and durable. His 
aim is to make the manufacture of moist 
colors a profitable business. 


WOODEN STATUETTE OF PRIEST 


Egyptian. Middle Empire 


To-day there is a standard of color. 
For instance a tube of yellow ochre must 
match exactly with yellow ochre of last 
year. Color deposits were not designed 
by nature to exactly match, therefore 
there must be more or less dying and 
mixing of various ingredients if the 
standard is to be observed from year to 
year in earthy pigments. 

Cheapness of production figures in the 
production of bad pigment, since it would 
be practically impossible to makea paying 
business of supplying pure color.- A man 
producing such color could not compete 
in the market with the cheaper color 
which looks just as good when squeezed 
from the tube. Again pure color would 
seem too strong and brilliant for the 
artist. He would view with suspicion 
colors different from those in common 
use. For example Indian Red must be 
lowered in intensity in order that the 
artist may be excused from the greater 
care which would be needed in its use. 

It would be a most interesting experi- 
ment to divert some of the money now 
spent in the acquisition of ancient works 
of art to the production of color as pure 
as itcan be made for the purpose of aid- 
ing modern art. H, Bot 


STATUETTE OF A PRIEST. 


MONG the Egyptian objects in the 
A permanent collection there is one 


which is very interesting as illus- 
trating the type of work characteristic 
of the Middle Empire, 2100-1700 B. C. 
It is a small wooden statuette of a priest, 
with shaven head, and stiffly starched 
skirt. It belongs to a large group of 
wooden figurines of like nature which is 
a part of the tomb furniture of about the 
twelfth Dynasty (2000-1788 B.C.). These 
figures are noted for diversity of subject, 
being models of servants at work, of 
boats, of overseers and of priests, and 
offer interesting comment on the life of 
the time. 
In considering the conventional way in 
which this Egyptian priest of over 3500 
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years ago was represented it need only 
be pointed out that the material in which 
the Egyptian artist worked had considera- 
ble to do with the treatment of details. 
This is as true of treatment in limestone 
or slate as itisin wood. The statuette in 
question has no points of distinction over 
hundreds of others of the same period 
and type, but there are few museums in 
America which have any large representa- 
tions of these Middle Empire wooden 
figurines. To possess a characteristic 
figure of this type which is well preserved 
may not be a great distinction, but it 
brings us directly into contact with the 
Egyptians at one of the three great 
epochs of their history. Conventional as 
the treatment may be, the modeling of 
the face is sure and suggestive of the 
attention which the Egyptians paid to 
portraiture. 


SHANNON-RICKETTS 
EXHIBITION. 


N April 21st there was opened in 
() the special galleries an exhibition 
which offered a most unusual 
opportunity for art lovers to become ac- 
quainted with the work of two of the 
younger and more versatile British artists 
of the present day. The exhibition was 
almost unique in that Charles Shannon 
and Charles Ricketts have such common 
interests, and work together in so unusual 
away. Frequently when a joint exhibi- 
tion is hung, the contrasts are hardly fair 
to either artist represented, to the general 
detriment of the whole, but in the exhibi- 
tion in question there was the singleness 
of expression which makes for harmony. 
Weare told that Charles Shannon and 
Charles Ricketts are lovers of the beauti- 
ful however expressed, that they are col- 
lectors of superb discernment, and that 
their studios house works of artof marked 
distinction. The power to appreciate 
quality, whether Persian miniatures or 
Greek vases, Egyptian jewelry or draw- 
ings of the Renaissance masters, Japanese 
prints or Venetian glass, is not so general, 


even among artists, as might be desired. 


Yet this is part of the life of the artists in © 


question. They are bibliophiles, and 


musicians of note, while Ricketts is further _ 


distinguished for his essays on artistic 
subjects. ; 

Rarely since the golden age of art in 
the Renaissance and the glory of menlike 
Diirer have artists had such a range of 
vision. As founders of the Vale Press, 
and responsible for its press-work, bor- 
ders and illustrations, they betray a study 
of the greatest printers of the fifteenth 
century. Especially was this seen in the 
woodcuts which breathed of the days of 
romance and the youth of book-illustra- 
tion. Examples from this Press formed 
an interesting feature of the exhibition. 

The exhibition of lithographs was also 
a notable one. The possibilities of the 
method and the softness and delicacy 
which lithography permits was not lost 
upon the artists in question, and they de- 
signed with the grace of Rosetti, or the 
fine penciling of Legros, or the chiaroos- 
curo of their Italian forbears. 

In the paintings there was revealed the 
decorative influence of the pre-Rapheel- 
ites, especially Watts, while in others one 
saw the intensity of power and the fire of 
that eccentric genius, Blake. There was 
a certain looseness of treatment in the 
paintings that was noticeably absent in 
the black and white and the red-chalk 
drawings which also graced the galleries. 
Here was especially to be seen the result 
of living with the drawings of the great 
draughtsmen of Italy and Germany, yes, 
even a suggestion of the mastery of line 
so evident in the work of China and Japan. 

One of the features of the exhibition 
was the group of small bronzes, so ex- 
pressive of power and strength, so charac- 
teristic of the modern subordination of 
matter to expression of idea. Here the 
visitor would be likely to think of Rodin 
and Meunier. Yet one could not question 
the ability of both artists for absolute 
realism if necessary. 

From the above it might be inferred 
that both artists were slavishly bound to 
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this or that method of expression by 


artists of the past which might for the 


moment catch their fancy. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case, for they appreciate 
the fine qualities of each, and express 
themselves in their own way. 

Several years ago, an American con- 
noisseur and artist explained art as ‘the 
definition of the indefinable in exact 

“terms.” Vague as this may seem, there 


- 


is a great deal of truth init. In the case 
of Shannon and Ricketts their art betrays 
that indefinable quality which character- 
izes the best of the heritage of the ages; 
but it is definable in terms of quality, 
simpleness, directness and truth. The 
temptation is great to apply to both artists 
the words of Ricketts in his essay on 


- Conder when he calls attention to “‘ the 


rare possession of singular gifts, and a 
marked personal control in the use of 
them.” 

It is in presenting such notable exhibi- 
tions that the School of Design can bring 
us, the layman as well as the artist, toa 
greater realization of what is possible in 
the world of art. Ly BR: 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 


HE School of Design is arranging 
for an exhibition to be held in its 
galleries during the first three 
weeks in October whichis to be of unusual 
interest, especially as it will bea feature 
of the celebration of the One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of Brown Uni- 
versity. This exhibition is planned to 
show a choice collection of early Ameri- 
can portraits, especially by Copley and 
Stuart, and an effort is being made to 
secure a notable collection of portraits 
of Rhode Island citizens. Portraiture as 
late as Rembrandt Peale and Chester 
Harding will also have a place. Thus 
will be shown objects of artistic as wellas 
historical interest. It is also hoped that 
a choice loan collection of samplers, early 
Colonial silver, etc., will also be a part of 
the exhibition. 
The proposed exhibition thus offers an 
opportunity to those who possess objects 


of this character to show their treasures 
under unusual circumstances. The 
School of Design will be glad to receive 
communications about the location of 
any such available material, and invites 
the co-operation of the friends of both 
the institution and Brown University in 
order that the exhibition may bea notable 
one and may interest the distinguished 
guests who will visit the city for the week 
of October 11th. 

A reception in the galleries is also 
planned for, thus giving an -unusual 
opportunity for the guests at the above 
mentioned celebration to enjoy this heri- 
tage of early American art. 

Communications regarding the above 
may be addressed to the Director, L. Earle 
Rowe. It is hoped that every one who 
possesses works of art of the classes 
suggested will feel a desire to assist the 
School of Design in doing its share 
in honoring Brown University on such a 
momentous occasion. 


HE exhibition for the summer in 
the special exhibition galleries is 
one that commends itself to the 
consideration of the many friends and 
visitors of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. It brings together for the first 
time the accessions and gifts of the past 
year. The inevitable impression is that 
of a wide range of interest, emphasis on 
a high standard whereby the accessions 
are judged, and anappreciation of artistic 
merit in whatever medium it is expressed. 
Many of the important features have been 
presented in the press and several have 
received attention in previous numbers 
of the Bulletin, but there is a large num- 
ber of new objects which are exhibited 
for the first time. 

An exhibition of this size and quality 
is sure to call attention to an increased 
realization of the fact that museum gal- 
leries are the proper depositories for 
works of art. Both from the points of 
view of exhibition and preservation is this 
desirable for the object which comes up 
to the standard there set. 
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ADMISSIONS. 


Hours OF OPENING.— The galleries 
are open to the public on every day of the 
year, with the exception of Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, and the Fourth of 
July. From July ist to September 15th 
the hours are from 1 to 5 Pp. M. on week 
days and from 2 to 5 p. M. Sundays; from 
September 15th to July rst the hours are 
from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. week days and 


from 2 to 5 P.M. Sundays. The Pendle 
ton Collection is open from 2 to 5 P.M. — 
daily. oy 
Twenty-five cents admission to the~ 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- — 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

Free transferable tickets admitting four 
persons on pay-days are seht to all mem- 
bers of the corporation. Art students 
and artists, on application to the authori- — 
ties, may obtain free tickets of admission 
for pay-day. Teachers with pupils of 
both public and private schools will be — 
admitted without payment upon applica- 
tion. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE. : 


Photographic copies of many of the ob-_ 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection” 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to _ 
the museum. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and ~ 
are sent free of charge to the members, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the 
institution. 

The year-book of the school containing 
detailed information regarding its many | 
activities, and presenting conditions of ad- 
mission and a list of the courses given in 
its several departments, will be forwarded 
free of charge to prospective students and 
others who are interested in the institu- 
tion and its work. 


COPYING. 


Permission to copy or photograph in the 
galleries of the museum may be obtained 
in the office. Such permits will not be 
issued for Sundays or legal holidays. 


LIBRARY, 


The Library contains 2,461 volumes, 
13,500 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 1,404 lantern slides, and about 
1,066 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed. 
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